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This article provides a discourse analysis of interview transcripts generated from 10 
experienced Nunavut teachers (five Inuit and five non-Inuit) regarding the role of 
Inuit languages in Nunavut schooling. Discussion and analysis focus on the motif of 
bilingual education. Teachers' talk identified discourse models of "academic truths" 
and "revitalization/'demonstrating how Nunavut teachers are making efforts to en- 
gage with community to effect lasting educational change. 
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Cet article presente une analyse de discours a partir de transcriptions d'entrevues 
aupres de dix enseignantes d'experience du Nunavut (cinq Inuits et cinq non-Inuits) 
au sujet du role des langues inuites dans les ecoles du Nunavut. Les discussions et 
analyses portent sur la raison d'etre de Tenseignement bilingue. Dans leurs propos, 
les enseignantes ont identifie des modeles discursifs des « verites pedagogiques » et 
de la « revitalisation », demontrant par la comment le personnel enseignant au Nuna- 
vut s'efforcent de travailler de concert avec la communaute pour favoriser des chan- 
gements a long terme dans Teducation. 
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Languages of instruction, cultural identity, and bilingual education have 
been researched and documented within Canadian Inuit community 
contexts as part of a voluminous academic discourse (Annahatak, 1994; 
Crago, Annahatak, & Ningiuruvik, 1993; Cummins, 1990; Dorais & 
Sammons, 2002; Freeman, Stairs, Corbiere, & Lazore, 1995; McAlpine & 
Herodier, 1994; Tagalik, 1998; Taylor, 1990, 2002; Taylor, Crago, & 
McAlpine, 1993). Comprehensive research studies have questioned the 
content and process of bilingual education within Canada (Spada & 
Lightbown, 2002). Studies of language use within Nunavut territory 
(Dorais & Sammons, 2002) have discussed how the percephons of the 
need for Inuit languages ^ to gain employment and participate in econ- 
omic opportunities have influenced school achievement and language 
choice. However, few research studies have considered the role of Inuit 
languages in curricula, practice, and policies of Nunavut schools. 

The past 10 years have been a time of constant change for Nunavut 
schooling. The Government of Nunavut has made explicit commitments 
to more culturally relevant curricula and bilingual education (Martin, 
2000; Nunavut Department of Educahon, 2000). However, the develop- 
ment of resources, program planning, and availability of bilingual teach- 
ers required to reach these goals have significantly lagged behind these 
commitments (Berger, 2006). The history of the federal government pol- 
icy and action with regard to education in northern Canadian territories 
is a complex mixture of good intentions, political contradictions, racist 
assumptions, and superficial community consultation (Aylward, 2006; 
Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, 1996; Van Meenen, 1994). 
Taking into account Canada's particular history of colonial dominance in 
its northern territories as well as Nunavut's educational policy and prac- 
tices regarding Inuit languages provides the vital backdrop to consider 
some of the dominant discourses of Nunavut schooling and bilingual 
education. These discourses are identified and discussed in this article. 


' Inuktitut is considered the main Inuit language used within Inuit communities of Nun- 
avut and the Northwest Territories. Linguists classify Inuinnaqtun and Inuvialuktun as 
dialects of Inuktitut but many speakers claim they are Inuit languages. In addition 
there are many regional dialectical differences within the language of Inuktitut. There- 
fore I have chosen to use the word languages. 
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ABORIGINAL LANGUAGES AND SCHOOLING 

For Indigenous and Aboriginal communities worldwide, the protection 
and promotion of native languages have become a core focus in response 
fo an alarming rafe of language loss and exfincfion (Crysfal, 2002; Grey- 
morning, 2000). In 1990, fhe Sfanding Committee on Aboriginal Affairs 
of fhe Governmenf of Canada reporfed fhaf fhe Inuif language (Inukfi- 
fuf), wifh 16,000 speakers in Canada af fhe time, had an excellenf chance 
of survival. According fo fhe 2006 census dafa, jusf over 32,200 Inuif re- 
porfed Inukfifuf as fheir mofher fongue, down four per cenf from 1996 
(Sfafisfics Canada, 2006). ^ The role of insfifufions of educafion in main- 
fenance and language planning for Indigenous language has been a con- 
sisfenf poinf of confenfion wifhin Canada, fhe Unifed Sfafes, Ausfralia, 
and New Zealand (Burnaby 1996; McCarfy, 1994, 1998; Nakafa, 1999; 
Smifh, 1990). Aboriginal language insfrucfion is a historically charged 
and politically loaded landscape in counfries such as Canada. Indeed, 
sfaff and programs in schools of some communities are now expected fo 
promofe and preserve fhe very Aboriginal languages fhaf pasf educafion 
sysfems were responsible for bringing fo near deafh wifhin fhe church- 
run residenfial schools (Kirkness, 1998a, 1998b; Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples, 1996). 

Particularly relevanf fo Aboriginal language learning issues is Sonia 
Niefo's (2002) crifique of fhe view fhaf learning English (which often de- 
fines "geffing an educafion") is fhe answer fo all problems faced by lan- 
guage minorify sfudenfs. The "obsession wifh speaking English" wifhin 
educafors' professional developmenf is often immediafely, and falsely, 
linked fo aufomafic posifive academic oufcomes and fhe elimination of 
all ofher problems (Moll, Amanfi, Neff, & Gonzalez, 1992). In fhe Cana- 
dian Arctic ferrifories, preservation of English language sfandards has 
played a dominanf role wifhin Aboriginal communities in fhe formation 
of language policies and bilingual educafion programs fhaf were fransi- 
fional in nafure and confribufed fo furfher culfural and linguisfic mar- 
ginalizafion (Aylward, Kulikfana, & Meyok, 1996; Martin, 2000). As 
Niefo (1996) describes, "early exif," fransifional, bilingual educafion pro- 


2 Mother tongue refers to the first language learned at home in childhood and still un- 
derstood by an individual at the time of the census. 
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grams (such as those present in some Nunavut community schools) use 
the native language as a bridge to the dominant language, and once Eng- 
lish is learned, the bridge is then burned. 

Recognizing the hegemony of English language instruction. Aborig- 
inal communities of Canada have been working fhrough fhe dilemmas 
fhaf decisions and choices around languages of insfrucfion and bilingual 
educafion policies pose (Baffisfe, 2000; Pafrick & Shearwood, 1999; Tay- 
lor, Crago, & McAlpine, 1993). For fhe reasons discussed above, if is val- 
uable fo examine fhe role of Inuif languages in Nunavuf schooling, and 
how feachers consfrucf a place for bilingual educafion wifhin Nunavuf 
schools as a confribufion fo fhe wider ongoing dialogue relafed fo lang- 
uage, culfure, and educafion occurring wifhin Indigenous and Aborigin- 
al communifies in Canada and worldwide. 

Two Govemmenf of Nunavuf documenfs, commissioned language- 
of-insfrucfion research projecfs, confribufe fo fhe conversafion relafed fo 
Nunavuf bilingual educafion: the Qulliq Quvvariarlugu (Corson, 2000) 
and Aaijiqatigiingniq (Martin, 2000). The studies revealed what Inuit com- 
munity members and Nunavut teachers have known for many years; 
fhere were serious problems wifh fhe decision-making processes and fhe 
implemenfafion of bilingual educafion and languages of insfrucfion in 
Nunavuf. For example, educafors offen ignored concerns abouf Inuif 
language proficiency and issues relafed fo appropriafe Inukfifuf curricu- 
lum developmenf. The analysis and discussion of feachers' lived expe- 
rience in negofiafing a place for Inuif languages in Nunavuf schooling 
confained in fhe presenf sfudy offer a more fexfured accounf of fhese 
challenges. 

METHODOLOGY 

The revifalizafion and mainfenance of Aboriginal languages is linked fo 
linguisfic human righfs and larger issues of social jusfice, self- 
deferminafion, and autonomy (May, 2001; McGarfy, 2003; Todal, 2003). 
Theorizafions of bilingual educafion are helpful in faking up fhese larger 
social issues, challenging and crifiquing fhe "Us vs. Them" discourse of 
"ofhering," offen associafed wifh discussions of language diversify in 
educafion. The socio-culfural and socio-sfrucfural fheories advanced by 
Sonia Nieto (1996, 2002), Jim Gummins (1986, 1990, 1996, 2000, 2003), 
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Martin Nakata (1999), and Marcia Moraes (1996) do just that, going 
beyond empirical considerations of language proficiency assessmenfs 
and fhe promotion of fhe "besf models" for language acquisition fo fhe 
political and culfural effecfs of power. These fheories significanfly influ- 
enced fhe mefhodology of fhe presenf sfudy. 

The discourse analysis fhaf follows examines Inuif languages across 
many layers of schooling in Nunavuf. Whaf are feachers doing, fhinking, 
and believing around fhe role of Inuif languages in Nunavuf schooling? 
Whaf are fheir fheories relafed fo feaching and learning in fhe Nunavuf 
confexf? On a sysfemic level, how do feachers "read" all fhe govemmenf 
inifiafives and direcfives? 

Locating the Research/er 

In 1994, I accepfed a job as a feacher education insfrucfor in a commun- 
ity-based program in Coppermine, Northwest Territories (now Kugluk- 
tuk, Nunavut), offered by Nunavuf Arctic College and accredifed 
fhrough McGill Universify.^ I began fo conceive of my daily work as re- 
search in 1995, when I collaborafed wifh fwo Inuif language consulfanfs 
on a sfudy relafed fo Inuif language use in fhe Kifikmeof region (Ayl- 
ward, Kulikfana, & Meyok, 1996). Whaf began as a benign survey of 
language use evolved info an inferrogafion of assumptions of educators 
and parenfs around language loss and renewal. One dominanf discourse 
among educators of fhe Kifikmeof educafion region promoted "com- 
monsense" views fhaf fhe youfh did nof wanf fhe Inuinnaqfun and Inuk- 
fifuf languages and fhaf fhey were "too far gone" fo revifalize. Our sfudy 
fold a differenf story, one fhaf sfrongly linked Inuif languages wifh cul- 
fural identify. 


3 The Eastern Arctic Teacher Education Program (EATEP) began in 1979 in Frobisher 
Bay, now Iqaluit Nunavut, offering a fwo-year course of studies leading to teacher cer- 
tification in the Northwest Territories. This gave Inuit the opportunity to train as teach- 
ers without having to leave the Eastern Arctic. A partnership with McGill University in 
1981 gave Inuit students access to the Certificate in Native and Northern Education. In 
1986, EATEP/McGill began offering the B.Ed. degree, the only fulltime university pro- 
gram in the NWT. In 1999, with the creation of Nunavut, the program was renamed 
NTEP, the Nunavut Teacher Education Program, and today it is accredited through the 
University of Regina. 
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My experience as an NTEP instructor forced me to see that making lit- 
tle or no space for Inuif languages and culfure in Nunavuf schooling 
mean! making no space for fhose who lived if and wanfed fo mainfain if. 
My work wifhin fhe Nunavuf Teacher Educafion program leff me won- 
dering abouf fhe role of Inuif languages and culfure in Nunavuf school- 
ing on many levels. Why was fhere so much furmoil wifhin school com- 
munifies relafed fo Inuif language and culfure? Why was if so challeng- 
ing for Nunavuf feachers fo see a way forward for educafion fhaf could 
be disfincfly differenf from fhe colonial pasf? 

Over fime fhese recurring concerns grew info a focused research 
quesfion: How has fhe role of Inuif language and culfure been con- 
sfrucfed wifhin Nunavuf schooling (Aylward, 2006)? In fhis arficle, I dis- 
cuss one aspecf of fhaf larger sfudy: a discourse analysis of fhe falk of 10 
parficipafing Nunavuf feachers' abouf fhe role of Inuif languages in 
Nunavuf schooling confexfs. 

Participants 

My selecfion of fhe feacher parficipanfs is besf described as purposeful 
sfrafegic sampling (Cresswell, 2003; Huberman & Miles, 2002) wifh some 
aspecfs of snowball or chain sampling occurring as I consulfed col- 
leagues. The following criferia were used fo selecf parficipanfs. The 
feacher group had fo: 

• be elemenfary feachers in Nunavuf (some parficipanfs had some ad- 
minisfrafive dufies buf all had classroom feaching dufies as well); 

• have more fhan five years experience feaching in Nunavuf; 

• be made up of five Inuif and five non-Inuif parficipanfs; 

• be from all fhree regions of Nunavuf: Kifikmeof (Wesf), Kivalliq (Cen- 
fral), Qikiqfani (Easf); and 

• be from a variety of communifies, bofh large and small. 

I considered many facfors in fhe selecfion of fhe feacher parficipanfs. 
Eirsf, I was searching ouf long-ferm norfhem non-Inuif feachers and ex- 
perienced Inuif educafors fo engage in dialogue around Inuif language 
and culfure, curriculum, and pedagogy. I needed fo speak wifh feachers 
who had fhe infellecfual and social space fo consider fheir feaching prac- 
fice af a level beyond fhe day-fo-day survival fhaf characferizes mosf 
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teacher induction experiences, let alone the intercultural teacher induc- 
tion of many Aboriginal education contexts (Duquette, 2000; Harper, 
2000). It was vital that I received an inclusive response of bofh Inuif and 
non-Inuif feachers as fo how fhey considered fhe role of Inuif language 
and culfure in Nunavuf schooling because feachers from bofh groups 
worked fogefher in Nunavuf schools. The following fable profiles fhe 
feacher parficipanfs inferviewed. All parficipanfs were women. 

Table 1 

Teacher Parficipanfs * Kifikmeof (Wesf); Kivalliq (Cenfral); Qikiqfani 

(Easf) 


Teachers 

Region 
of Nunavut 

Northern Teaching Expe- 
rience (Yrs) 

Heritage 

A 

Qikiqfani 

30 

Non-Inuit 

B 

Kivalliq 

18 

Non-Inuit 

C 

Kivalliq 

11 

Non-Inuit 

D 

Qikiqfani 

16 

Non-Inuit 

E 

Qikiqfani 

23 

Non-Inuit 

F 

Kifikmeof 

12 

Inuit 

G 

Kivalliq 

8 

Inuit 

H 

Qikiqfani 

20 

Inuit 

I 

Kifikmeof 

13 

Inuit 

J 

Kivalliq 

31 

Inuit 


Interviewing Process 

Two modes of inferviewing informed fhe generafion of fhe dafa: semi- 
sfrucfured inferviewing (Freebody, 2003) and acfive inferviewing (Hol- 
sfein & Gubrium, 1997). 


* Because the Nunavut teacher community is very small, the information in this chart 
put together with the content of a corresponding direct quotation might possibly make 
participants identifiable to Nunavut readers - therefore coding used on direct quota- 
tions is a letter "T" for teacher and a number that corresponds to the chronological or- 
der of the teachers' interviews (1-10), e.g. [Interview 6T], 
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The intercultural elements of the interviews were also important for 
me to consider. As Moreton-Robinson (2000) found in her study of white, 
middle-class, feminist academics, "the hegemony of whiteness manifests 
itself in pedagogical practice when feminists seek to re-centre themselves 
by making 'oppressions' the common denominator between themselves 
and Indigenous women" (p. 134). Although I certainly fall into Moreton- 
Robinson's category of research subject, I claim no common denominator 
with the Inuit participants of this study other than the sharing of our 
work as Nunavut educators. In my interviews with non-Inuit teachers, 
that Frankenberg (1993) refers to as "white on white" interviews, I con- 
sistently reminded myself of the shared white race privilege present and 
was alert to my possible collusions. The questions that guided the inter- 
viewing can be found in Appendix 1. 

Tools of Inquiry: A Discourse Analysis 

Discourse analysis can be succinctly described as the "study of talk and 
texts" linking language in use with relevant social contexts such that re- 
searchers are able to get a sense of the "human meaning-making" that is 
occurring (Wetherell, Taylor, & Yates, 2001, 2002). Discourse analysis 
examines systems of both knowledge production and representation 
(Hall, 2001). I engaged in discourse analysis because "discourse provides 
descriptions, rules, sanctions and prohibitions for social actions" 
(Kumar, 2000, p. 86). Following Dorothy Smith's (1990) theories, I see 
discourse as something the participants use in their coordination and 
explication of social relations. The texts carmot be completely severed 
from the "subjects," nor the study participants viewed merely as "bear- 
ers of systemic processes external to [them]" (p. 161). 

Gee's (1999, 2005) analytic tools of situated meanings and Discourse 
models ® provide the structure for the interpretation and discussion of the 
teacher interview data. According to Gee, situated meanings are the local 
meanings of text, grounded in actual practices and experiences. Gee em- 
phasizes that situated meanings are not definitions but flexible patterns 
that both come out of and construct our experiences. 


5 Building upon Foucault (1985) and Bourdieu (1990), Gee's theory distinguishes be- 
tween "little d" discourse, language-in-use, and "big D" Discourse, the non-language 
elements necessary for enacting specific identities and activities. 
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Discourse models, the possible storylines or explanations for the as- 
semblies of sifuafed meanings, do nof exisf in any one person's head buf 
are socially disfribufed and shared across a group. To name and discuss 
fhe relevanf and dominanf Discourse model represenfafions, I confem- 
plafed fhe sifuafed meanings and social language of fhe parficipanfs in 
fhe presenf sfudy in answer fo Gee's (1999) quesfions: "Whaf musf I as- 
sume fhis person consciously or unconsciously believes in order fo make 
deep sense of whaf fhey are saying?" (p. 72). 

Whaf follows is a discourse analysis of fhe inferview franscripfs of a 
group of fen experienced Nunavuf feachers (five Inuif and five non- 
Inuif) regarding fhe role of Inuif languages in Nunavuf schooling, specif- 
ically focusing on fhe dafa generafed under fhe idenfified mofif of Bilin- 
gual Educafion. I have presenfed fhese findings, using fhe core situated 
meanings presenf in fhe feachers' dialogue. Following fhese findings, I 
have discussed fhe Discourse models implicafed by fhe nefwork of fhose 
meanings and some of fheir possible effecfs. I have also linked fhe Dis- 
course models fo fhe larger discourses of Indigenous and Aboriginal lan- 
guage and schooling. 

FINDINGS: TEAGHERS TALK ABOUT BILINGUAL EDUGATION 

During fhe individual inferviews, parficipafing feachers consisfenfly re- 
ferred fo languages of insfrucfion, bilingual educafion models, and 
feacher fraining fhaf were inferfwined wifh larger community issues of 
language qualify and language renewal. The mofif of bilingual educafion 
confained four main sifuafed meanings: (a) survival of Inuif languages, 
(b) fhe nafure of bilingual educafion programs in Nunavuf, (c) fhe neces- 
sary supporf for bilingual educafors, and (d) fhe Inuif languages sfream 
as a disadvanfage. I have also idenfified fwo Discourse models sfemming 
from fhe nefwork of sifuafed meanings: academic frufhs and revifaliza- 
fion. 

Situated Meanings 

Survival of Inuit Languages. A prominenf feafure of fhe feachers' ^ falk was 
fhe call fo acfion for Nunavuf residenfs fo preserve Inuif languages. 


^ Where appropriate, participants are identified as Inuit or non-Inuit; otherwise the use 
of the term "teachers" is inclusive of all 10 participants. 
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Many teachers voiced this call, using terms such as "language loss" and 
"fighting" for Inuif language programs. Words such as "saving" and 
"supporfing" characferized commenfs relafed fo whaf mighf happen in 
fhe fufure wifh regard fo fhe sfafus of Inuif language and culfure. The 
feachers spoke in subfly affirming ways abouf ensuring fhaf Inuif lan- 
guages were consisfenfly presenf in educafion. 

Teachers discussed a need for parenfs and community members to 
be language leaders and for all feachers fo encourage community mem- 
bers to engage in language renewal and maintenance. Teachers used bi- 
lingual educational research literature to legitimate the involvement of 
elders and communify members in schooling. When linking bilingual 
educafion specifically fo fhe growfh and mainfenance of Inukfifuf, feach- 
ers falked abouf expertise being widely available wifhin communities, 
expressing concern abouf fhe susfainabilify of a sfrong, sfable, bilingual 
program. They spoke of fhe need for experf knowledge of Inuif langu- 
ages, suggesting fhaf "sfrong" and "rich" language was necessary fo en- 
sure bilingualism in fufure generations. 

Teachers falked abouf elevating fhe sfafus of Inuif languages as a 
priorify, and fhey discussed "mofher-fongue" or relevanf "firsf-lang- 
uage" liferacy sfudies fo reinforce fhe view of bilingual educafion as a 
cenfral parf of Inuif language survival in fhe face of proponenfs of Eng- 
lish-only language programs. 

I think Inuktitut has become much more recognized as something that has to be taught in 
our school. Even from the community. The community seems to have learned a lot more 
about how their language is important and that they have to keep it in order to be recog- 
nized for who they are. (Interview lOT) 

The feachers' falk regarding survival of Inuif languages recognized fhe 
power of language and minority rights legislation that were used in oth- 
er jurisdictions to protect and promote Indigenous languages. They 
wondered why the Indigenous language of Inukfifuf was nof more 
prominenf in Nunavuf. 
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Where is the law that says everything that is written or labeled must be Inuktitut? We 
are not living in an Inuktitut world. If I went to France, I would have to look for English. 
If I went to China I would have to look for English. I come to the Inuit world and I have 
to look for Inuktitut. (Interview 3T) 

They questioned the strength and effectiveness of Nunavuf's efforfs for 
fhe preservafion and profecfion of language in comparison fo ofher sef- 
fings. 

The feachers' dialogue also confained fhe language of sfandards and 
accounfabilify wifhin school sysfems. They communicafed concern abouf 
lack of reporfing on fhe culfural relevance of curriculum. In fhe presenf 
sfudy, fhey considered fhaf fhe imporfed Eurocenfric school sysfem and 
curriculum did nof "make fhe grade." 

I mean it is almost like you need the Quebec tongue troopers, you need people to come 
and say look, your school is not the least bit relevant and you are not respectful of the 
language and culture. What are you doing in this area? And you should have to account 
for it. It is not different from anywhere else where you have to account for what goes on 
in your school, except here it seems not to be necessary. (Interview 9T) 

They compared fhe sfruggles for fhe recognifion of fhe Inukfifuf lan- 
guage in Nunavuf fo fhe sifuafion in fhe province of Quebec, where 
French language laws confrol fhe level of English fhaf appears in all pub- 
lic arenas. 

The Nature of Bilingual Programs in Nunavut. Discussing specific bilin- 
gual models being implemenfed in Nunavuf schools, feachers expressed 
fheir opinions abouf how many of fhe difficulfies experienced by Inukfi- 
fuf firsf-language sfudenfs could be affribufed fo a "flawed model." Us- 
ing ferms such as "fransifional bilingual program," "mofher tongue," 
"balanced," and "experf confidence" fo describe fhe bilingual approach- 
es, fhey analyzed currenfly used language-of-insfrucfion models, and 
provided an academic, liferafure-informed review of fheir effecfiveness. 

Teachers spoke abouf explicifly communicafing fhe purposes of bi- 
lingual educafion fo fheir sfudenfs, wanfing sfudenfs fo be involved in 
fhe choices and discussion of languages of insfrucfion as compared fo fhe 
no-choice English-only experiences of fhe pasf. One Inuif teacher des- 
cribed how she shared her residenfial school sfruggles wifh her elemen- 
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tary students to let them see the urgency of re-claiming their Inuit lang- 
uage. 

Like when I went to school, I said, I wasn't even allowed to speak my mother tongue. I 
said not one word. I said you got a strapping when you said something they didn't un- 
derstand. And so 1 will just share those kind of stories with them ... to make it easier for 
them to try to understand why we are trying to teach them [Inuktitut] in school. (Inter- 
view 2T) 

Teachers described their classroom activities as "trying" to get students 
to understand their histories such that they would value the opportunity 
to learn their Inuit language: "trying to teach them" and "trying each 
day ."As one teacher explained, "I mean, all year long I keep on chanting 
with the kids — we have better brains because we are bilingual. Bilin- 
gual brains are stronger" (Interview 9T). Within the dialogue, they con- 
nected Inuit languages and Inuit cultural activities and identities: one 
strengthening the other. 

Teachers who were residential school survivors and who were ex- 
pected during their own education to be qallunaat [non-Inuit northerners] 
in both their actions and words explained why promoting Inuit languag- 
es was so important. Hints of ambivalence also lingered in fheir discus- 
sion of fhe purposes and processes of bilingual educafion. Inifially unsef- 
fled wifh fhe change in direcfion of governmenf policy around languages 
of insfrucfion (from English-only and fransifional programs fo bilingual 
educafion), one feacher's commenfs illusfrafe some of fhe confusion fhaf 
experienced Inuif educafors expressed. 

But I guess it is a surprise to everybody, not only me, because people all the time question 
why now? You know, when most of us are so used to speaking the English. Even for me. I 
am so used to English as being my first language now. Even to my own kids. Because I 
have a little adopted son and I mostly speak to him in English, because I am so used to it. 
(Interview 2T) 

Some of fhe senfimenf expressed wifh respecf fo bilingual educafion was 
fhaf of "going along" fo gef along. There was wholehearfed agreemenf 
among fhe feachers for supporfing Inuif languages and bilingual educa- 
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tion programs, but there was also some resignation that if the govern- 
ment were to change, so be it. 

The Necessary Supports for Bilingual Educators. Teachers considered bi- 
lingual education to be impossible without bilingual educators or noted 
the need to introduce professional developmenf for bilingual educafion. 

So how can you have a balanced program if all the staffing you are given are two teachers 
qualified for seven classes? Like at the most they can have an hour a day, and then the 
quality is . . . how can you manage unskilled, unsupported, how can they manage in a 
class? (Interview 7T) 

They referred fo fhe need for schools fo "gef on board" and "gef ex- 
perfs," and sfafed fhaf bilingual educafion success was nof abouf fhe 
language buf how if was faughf. 

Well we would need some programming. Second language teaching is a very specialized 
skill and expecting people just because you speak the language to be able to [teach it] . . . 
like I go into [name] class to supposedly teach ESL twice a week. (Interview IT) 

To emphasize fhe need for feachers fo be knowledgeable abouf language 
and have proper credenfials, fhey remarked abouf individual research 
projecfs and researchers. 

The feachers dfed bilingual educafion research and child develop- 
menf liferafure fo make a case for higher sfandards and accounfabilify 
pracfices wifhin Nunavuf educafion. Teachers explained fhaf fhe lack of 
programs and curriculum resources, as well as fhe lack of "framed" bi- 
lingual Inuif educators, confribufed fo sfaffs "winging if"; fhey described 
some bilingual programming as "hif and miss." The lack of material re- 
sources and bilingual educafors raised significanf quesfions regarding 
teacher capabilifies and program qualify. The feachers feared fhaf nega- 
five judgmenfs of community members would compromise the level of 
supporf required fo mainfain bilingual programming in some smaller 
communifies. They were also concerned abouf fhe possibilify fhaf fhe 
Inukfifuf firsf-language sfream could be cuf back or disconfinued. 

Referencing fhe need for immersion Inukfifuf, as well as English as a 
second language programs for sfudenfs whose home language was Inuk- 
fifuf, feachers compared Nunavuf teacher compefence fo soufhem Cana- 
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dian post-secondary education experiences, qualifications, and stan- 
dards. One non-Inuit teacher offered fhe following criticism of fhe sfan- 
dards for fhe Nunavuf feacher educafion program: 

I said you are pushing these poor kids [Inuit teacher education students] through this 
program, half of them can't read or write, and then you are telling them to go out and 
teach, like give me a break, like ...lam well educated . . . like I have done the six, seven 
years of university. (Interview 4T) 

Teachers quesfioned fhe qualify of fhe Nunavuf feacher educafion pro- 
gram and worried fhaf if was nof up fo fhe sfandard of soufhern Cana- 
dian university bachelor of educafion programs. They were worried 
abouf fhe effecf of fhis difference in sfandards on fhe qualify of bilingual 
educafion programs and insfrucfion. 

Teachers considered parenfs as necessary "parfners" for bilingual 
programming fo be effecfive, expressing fhe need for more parenf en- 
gagemenf wifh fhe academic purposes of language for fhe success of fhe 
"balanced model" of bilingual educafion. In some cases fhe feachers felf 
parenfal expecfafions of bilingual educafion programs were too high. 
The proposed partnership between parents and teachers necessitated 
that parents do what the "experts" advised. 

We are trying to convince parents there to speak as solid Inuktitut as you can to your 
children. Converse with them on deep topics. Don't just talk about, are you hungry, or 
there is the door, or whatever . . . pick up your coat. Talk about . . . how you are feeling 
about things. What is your idea about that? You want them to be thinking as deeply as 
they can in their mother tongue. (Interview 7T) 

Usually the teachers used the term "experts" in reference fo educafors 
and consulfanfs who were comprehensively informed by research. 

In some cases fhe expecfafions of fhe all-English, non-Inuif world of 
educafion extended well info fhe years when some Inuif parficipanfs af- 
fended feacher educafion programs. 
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Because when 1 was being taught to become a teacher, 1 was taught in English and we 
went to do a jrracticum in an English classroom, and all the materials that we made at 
Teacher's College were in English, which when I came into the school, the first school I 
went to was in [place], and I had to start thinking about translating all of the materials 
that I worked on [into Inuktitut], (Interview 6T) 

Both Inuit and non-Inuit participants voiced as problematic these kinds 
of mandatory English language experiences that exemplified fhe exclu- 
sion of Inuif languages in educafion. Many feachers sfressed fhaf all sfu- 
denfs needed fo have access fo learning maferials in Inuif languages in 
foday's schools. Teachers offen menfioned fhe immense workload of 
franslafing maferials from English fo Inukfifuf. Eor many, fheir begin- 
ning undersfanding of bilingual educafion was limifed fo fhe belief fhaf 
bilingual programming mean! Inukfifuf franslafion of English resources. 

The Inuit Language Stream as a Disadvantage. The feachers in Nunavuf 
viewed bilingual educafion as bofh a challenge and a problem, consider- 
ing fhe insfrucfional difficulfies fhaf bilingual educafion caused in fheir 
feaching pracfice as well as ifs effecfs on sfudenfs' academic progress, 
offen affribufing fhe problems of bilingual educafion fo fhe language 
proficiency levels of individual sfudenfs, families, and communifies - 
also known as fhe "home/school language gap." They consfrued sfu- 
denfs as language "needy" and in language "limbo" in ferms of fheir 
compefency in bofh English and Inukfifuf. Teachers found if difficulf fo 
assess sfudenfs' overall language skills. 

I guess being aware of, you are not really too sure of ... like in this class I am not always 
so sure of how much ... how strong they are in either language. (Interview IT) 

Teachers voiced fheir apprehension around frying fo bridge fhe per- 
ceived language gap in sifuafions where Inuif languages were neifher 
spoken in fhe home nor prevalenf in fhe communify. They explained 
how fhe difficulfies associafed wifh bilingual educafion spawned furfher 
challenges in relafionships wifh parenfs and communify members, be- 
lieving fhaf parenfal expecfafions were sometimes too high in ferms of 
bilingual educafion and second language learning models. Teachers 
judged some sfudenfs as "nof ready" for fhe programs being offered, 
which puf fhe sfudenfs in jeopardy of nof attaining eifher language af fhe 
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expected grade level. Although teachers voiced references to the desire 
for a sfrong Inukfifuf language, fhe dominance of English in all aspecfs 
of Nunavuf life produced language learning inferference for feachers. 
One Inuif feacher described her froubles implemenfing a cohesive Inukfi- 
fuf, firsf-language program. 

I have an example where the parent comes to me, and the child is mostly hearing English 
language in the home, but the kid is an Inuk and the parent is asking me how far the child 
is, like academic level, where the child is, and the child is having difficulty with whatever 
I am teaching. Difficulty reading or doing math and since like the child's first language 
might be English and where I am trying to teach the kid Inuktitut ... that is a challenge 
for me ... it is. (Interview 6T) 

Teachers described how fhe lack of Inukfifuf language fhaf sfudenfs and 
fhe families used in fheir homes offen placed fhem in uncomforfable po- 
sifions wifh parenfs and community members when reporting on stu- 
dent progress at school. Parental expectations were incompatible with 
the reality of sfudenfs' language proficiencies. 

Teachers referred fo deficifs and delays in sfudenfs' learning, linking 
fhese academic difficulfies fo fhe sfrucfure and mefhodology of bilingual 
educafion programs. They also described inequifable schooling pracfices, 
based on faulfy percepfions of bilingual educafion, believing fhaf fhese 
percepfions confribufed fo sfudenfs' academic exclusion. For example, 
feachers explained how parenfs' choice of fhe language-of-insfrucfion 
sfream (English or Inukfifuf) for younger children was offen made ouf of 
fear of fheir children failing in fhe fufure, in secondary school. One 
feacher offered fhis explanafion for how parenfs jusfified fheir choice of 
fhe English sfream over fhe Inukfifuf sfream when bofh were available in 
larger communifies. 

Because when their child goes to high school they want their son or daughter to work 
with ease in English. That is why. But I look at it this way, if a child is strong in Inukti- 
tut reading and writing, speaking, they will also be strong when they are introduced to 
English. (Interview 5T) 

Teachers also connecfed inadequafe Inuif language resources, lack of 
supporf for bilingual educafors, and fhe overall sysfemic inabilify fo sus- 
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tain consistent bilingual education programming as factors that caused 
Inuit language stream students to face pofenfially insurmounfable preju- 
dice in fheir fransifion fo secondary school. One feacher relafed a story 
abouf her community, where the middle school used bilingualism and 
previous Inuktitut language study as categories to track incoming stu- 
dents. 

I have kids who are about to go to the high school who would give anything not to, be- 
cause there they are going to be put into streams, so that those who are English speaking 
they will be in the academic stream. And no matter how damn smart you are — if you 
are Inuit pretty much, not even by your ability in English — if you are Inuit . . . you will 
be put in the not -so - smart stream or the non-academic stream. And it is called Gener- 
al. And the kids know they are there. So I think they are already facing a brutal, brutal 
world. Anything we have done to try to make them feel powerful is gone. (Interview 9T) 

Throughout the teachers' dialogues, they vehemently voiced the signifi- 
cant obstacle posed for all bilingual educafion sfudenfs by an English- 
only secondary sysfem in Nunavuf, acknowledging fhaf fhe goal of high 
school graduafion was sfrongly associated wifh English language ability. 

DISCUSSION: DISCOURSE MODELS OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

Academic Truths 

Arising from the teachers' situated meanings related to bilingual educa- 
tion is a Discourse model I have named academic truths. The teachers ex- 
pressed an unquestioned commitment to the "truths" found wifhin aca- 
demic research on bilingual educafion and language learning. They 
viewed successful bilingual educafion as subsfanfially associafed wifh 
languages-of-insfrucfion models, language acquisifion, and language 
proficiency. The teachers posifioned language acquisifion research and 
child developmenf fheories as essenfial official knowledge fo guide bi- 
lingual programming, believing in fhe imporfance of fhese fheories as 
predicfive powers fo link academic achievemenf fo bilingual educafion 
pracfice. The elemenfs of accounfabilify, sfandards, feacher compefence, 
parenfal roles, and supporf for Inuif languages all confribufed fo fhe ar- 
ficulafion of fheir academic frufhs Discourse model. The feachers fheor- 
ized fhaf sfudenfs' academic problems relafed fo bilingual educafion had 
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specific academic solutions that could be found through reading and 
researching related to school contexts. 

A final situated meaning contributing to the academic truths Dis- 
course model, based upon teachers voiced beliefs, suggests that poor 
quality or ineffective bilingual programming lead to a lack of credibility 
with parents and community members in relation to the English and In- 
uktitut streams. Teachers felt that parents might choose the English 
stream, believing it to be a stronger academic program although they 
desired bilingualism for their children. The language of standards re- 
lated to the viability of quality bilingual education in Nunavut conveyed 
uneasiness among the teachers, given the lack of competent, qualified, 
bilingual educators. Raising issues of professionalism, teachers believed 
that access to some of the specialized qualifications and professional 
support vital to effective bilingual education was absent in the Nunavut 
context. 

To give status to academic research, the teachers promoted the idea 
that it was possible to pursue one ideal in doing bilingual education. 
They constructed successful bilingual education as a strong model of 
language acquisition, implemented within an improved model of in- 
struction that ensured students' academic success. Teachers appeared to 
take a narrow view of bilingual education that Stairs (1990) has shown to 
be problematic in decision-making around languages-of-instruction poli- 
cies. Based on this viewpoint, teachers believed it was possible to meas- 
ure and control all the factors related to bilingual education in Nunavut. 
Defining success in this way takes up positivist and universal orienta- 
tions to bilingual education and learning. 

Such universal orientations are not uncommon among teachers be- 
cause their experiences with formal education and their institutional role 
often limit more critical explorations of success and achievement. The 
perspectives of many Aboriginal scholars relate language learning more 
holistically to the spirit and soul of a people (Kirkness, 1998b). Universal 
approaches to learning can de-emphasize the importance of what Cum- 
mins (2000) and Nieto (2002) would consider as the vital sodo-cultural 
elements of the language learning environment. 
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Revitalization 

Co-mingling, resisting, and resonating with the academic truths Dis- 
course model was evidence in the teachers' dialogue of a Discourse 
model of whaf I have called revitalization. My naming of fhis Discourse 
model makes infenfional links befween fhe feachers' falk and Indigenous 
language revifalizafion efforfs occurring worldwide. The confenf of lang- 
uage and culfural revifalizafion presenf in fhe feachers' franscripfs fea- 
fured elemenfs of language leadership, parenf and elder involvemenf, 
minorify righfs, sfandards, and accounfabilify. 

Alfhough fhe academic frufhs fhaf feachers fook up voiced fhe need 
for recognifion and credibilify of bilingual educafion from fhe oufside 
world fhrough provincial, nafional, or even global insfifufional sfan- 
dards, fhe Discourse model of revifalizafion sfems from a more local, 
community-based standpoint. The revitalization Discourse model of bi- 
lingual educafion is fhe program sfream fhaf has secured a space for fhe 
ways and means fo develop a sfrong Inuif idenfify af school. The fension 
fhaf has developed befween infernal, community-based efforts and ex- 
ternal, institutional forces of accounfabilify in Nunavuf schooling has 
been documenfed exfensively in fhe full sfudy on which fhe presenf 
sfudy is based (Aylward, 2006) as well as in ofher recenf sfudies on Nu- 
navuf educafion (Berger, 2008; Tompkins, 2006). 

Sifuafed meanings around fhe nafure of bilingual educafion and fhe 
necessary supporf required were more quesfioning and critique fhan 
criticism. Working from a framework of supporting bilingual educafion, 
feachers defailed fhe need for improvemenfs such as fhe pofenfial lang- 
uage leadership fhaf increased parenfal and elder involvemenf mighf 
provide. Teachers named fhrough fheir discussions of fhe home, school, 
and communify language gap fhe barriers fo bilingual educafion fhaf 
needed fo be solved. Teachers were also froubled by fhe deficifs and de- 
lays in sfudenfs' academic progress wifhin fhe bilingual educafion pro- 
grams as well as fhe pofenfial prejudice for fhose sfudenfs parficipafing 
in fhe Inuif language sfream. In making comparisons befween Nunavuf 
language policies and fhe minorify language righfs legislafed in fhe 
province of Quebec, fhe feachers fheorized fhaf fhe soufhem educafional 
policies and practices operafing wifhin Nunavuf educafion did nof meef 
fhe majority Inuit population's desired language standards for schooling. 
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Inuit languages need to be dominant, not subjugated by English lang- 
uage use. Teachers believed that a quality, supportive bilingual educa- 
tion program could revitalize Inuit languages and address many of the 
existing academic problems of Nunavuf educafion. 

In ferms of fhe Discourse models af play wifhin Indigenous and Ab- 
original confexfs in Canada, a double fhink exisfs wifh respecf fo fhe de- 
sire fhaf communifies have voiced fo mainfain fheir language while af 
fhe same fime fhe educafion sysfem has offered no direcf supporf for 
bilingual language programs in schools (Freeman, Sfairs, Corbiere, & 
Lazore, 1995). Whaf are parenfs and sfudenfs wifhin Canadian Aborigin- 
al communifies really saying "Yes" fo and whaf are fhey really saying 
"No" fo abouf languages of insfrucfion and educafion? As Arlene Sfairs 
(1994) nofed, "[Bjilingual educafion is fhe ferm used officially and in- 
formally fo describe programs involving Indigenous negofiafion wifh 
mainsfream schooling" (p. 161). 

Working the Inuktitut-English Hyphen 

One is immediafely drawn fo "whaf is nof said" in fhe feachers' dialogue 
abouf bilingual educafion. In discussions of fhe besf models, mefhods, 
and ways fo implemenf a bilingual educafion program in Nunavuf, par- 
ficipanfs in some way made Inuif culfure and Indigenous knowledge 
irrelevanf or sidelined, making no deep connection befween language 
acquisition and fhe language-learning confexf. Alfhough mosf feachers 
defined fhe successful elemenfs of a bilingual educafion program by ref- 
erencing academic liferafure and fheories, fhey gave liffle recognifion fo 
how an inferculfural orienfafion fo bilingualism would affirm Nunavuf 
sfudenfs' culfural background and encourage fheir confribufions fo cur- 
riculum developmenf (as proposed by Cummins, 1996). There was liffle 
privileging of local community-based knowledge in relation to language 
acquisition, the importance of which is affesfed by sfudies of Aboriginal 
language mainfenance (Baffisfe, 2002; Burnaby, 1996; Corson, 1992). 

In addition, fhe discussion of fhe obsfacle presenfed by an all- 
English secondary school experience in Nunavuf was imporfanf wifhin 
considerations of bilingual educafion only in ferms of ifs influence on fhe 
susfainabilify of bilingual programs af fhe elemenfary school level. Arfi- 
culafed in much of fhe feachers' dialogue was only a beginning under- 
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standing of some of fhe pofenfially long-lasfing effecfs relafed fo fhe 
power and dominance of English-only learning in secondary educafion. 
Nunavuf sfudenfs could nof hope fo mainfain mafure, academic Inuif 
language proficiency when bilingual educafion ended in grade six. Kra- 
shen (2004) demonsfrafed how an alarming anfi-bilingual educafion 
frend in fhe Unifed Sfafes began wifh a vofing public largely ignoranf of 
fhe effecfiveness of bilingual educafion. 

Some feachers parfially believed fhaf high school graduafion was 
synonymous wifh English language proficiency; similarly, Nakafa (2001) 
claims fhaf fhe culfural agenda produced by researchers persuades Ab- 
original people fhaf fheir language is synonymous wifh fheir culfural 
idenfify. Nakafa (1999) has sfrongly made links befween learning English 
and polifical power and confrol fhrough his argumenf againsf culfural 
resforafion approaches in Aboriginal educafion fhaf resfricf access fo 
English. Elowever, proponenfs of qualify bilingual educafion programs 
feel fhaf English-language proficiency and mainfenance of Aboriginal 
languages and culfure are mufually supporfive, nof exclusive (Cummins 
& Schecfer, 2003; McAlpine & Elerodier, 1994; McCarfy, 1994). Through 
Nunavuf feachers' fusing of English-language proficiency wifh high 
school graduafion, all efforfs fowards bilingualism are made insignifi- 
canf fo fhe goal of a high school diploma. The danger is fhaf English-only 
educafion has been esfablished as fhe "gold sfandard" in Nunavuf, wifh 
ifs origins found in an infroducfion fo formal schooling characferized by 
Inuif language exferminafion leading fo early exif, subfracfive, bilingual 
educafion models fhaf, when possible, fransifioned Inukfifuf speaking 
children info an all-English sfream by grade fhree (Marfin, 2000). Based 
on feachers' discussions of bilingual educafion in fhe presenf sfudy, if 
appears fhaf colonizing influences linger in Nunavuf. 

Some feachers' falk abouf bilingual educafion posifioned Nunavuf 
community members as "in the know" and others as uninformed. Some 
of fhe non-Inuif feachers, parenfs, and mosf community members were 
considered to be in the latter group, whereas properly "trained" teach- 
ers, consultants, and researchers were viewed as leaders in the decision- 
making process around bilingual education planning. The teachers pre- 
sented several definitions of an experf in fhe field of bilingual educafion. 
One definifion, held mosfly by non-Inuif feachers, recognized fhe power 
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and status of post-secondary academic institutions as well as Canadian 
national education credentials and standards. Other Inuit and non-Inuit 
teachers viewed elders as expert in Indigenous knowledge and Inuit 
ways of knowing, sifuafing fhese as essenfial for qualify bilingual educa- 
fion. The goals attached fo bofh definifions appeared fo be similar on fhe 
surface: academic success and progress for all sfudenfs. However, fhe 
meanings of fhe proposed success and achievemenf sfemmed from a var- 
iety of assumpfions and beliefs. 

Many non-Inuif feachers demanded fhaf feachers, sfudenfs, and all 
educafion leaders meef fhe Eurocenfric sef sfandards esfablished by 
soufhem Canada. These beliefs, relafed fo discourses of assimilafion, 
were similar fo fhe findings of Goddard's (2002) sfudy, where Eurocen- 
fric curriculum was considered appropriafe for use in norfhern Abori- 
ginal communifies. In addifion, fhe specific expecfafions of some non- 
Inuif feachers, arficulafed around feacher compefencies, connecfed wifh 
fhe concepfs of professionalism and credenfialing fhaf ensured exclusion 
of Indigenous knowledge or community-based learning. 

Teachers' constructions of fhe imporfance of working fo promofe 
and mainfain Inuif languages as an equal parfner on fhe hyphen of Eng- 
lish-Inukfifuf bilingualism were in collision wifh discourses of assimila- 
fion. This worldview, also presenf in the teachers' talk, actively engaged 
with discourses of equity and Ladson-Billings' (1995, 2001) notion of cul- 
fural relevance. As proposed by Cummins and Schecfer (2003), as well as 
May and Janks (2004), mosf feachers considered language diversify a 
resource, nof a deficif. They referred fo high sfandards and high qualify 
bilingual school programs fhaf were inclusive of Inuif languages and 
culfure, assisfing bilingual Inuif sfudenfs fo become self- relianf, confrib- 
ufing communify members. 

Some of fhe feachers creafed a fension wifhin fhe discursive sfrafe- 
gies underfaken because fhey consfrucfed bilingual educafion, in gen- 
eral, as a "problem." They sifuafed Inuif languages as fhe source of aca- 
demic achievemenf difficulfies, while af fhe same fime fhey recognized 
sfrucfural obsfacles fo accessing Inuif language learning so fhaf if could 
be considered a sfep forward fowards improved bilingual educafion. 
However, some feachers' blamed sfudenfs' failure on poor bilingual 
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education programs, positioning Inuit language as a significant disad- 
vantage. 

I would argue that a potential effect of fhis blame perspective is fhe 
risk fhaf no subsfanfive efforfs towards fhe developmenf of communify 
supporf for bilingual education would be underfaken. The feachers' link- 
ing of Inuif language to school failure mighf confribufe to practices fhaf 
place Inuif language learning as consisfenfly subservienf to English lang- 
uage learning. Therefore, Inukfifuf second language programs fhaf are 
perceived to nof "inferfere" wifh English language learning mighf be fhe 
only kind of programs considered accepfable in Nunavuf education. If 
fhis fhinking abouf English language dominance persisfs, according fo 
observafions in ofher counfries by Janks (2001), Permycook (1998), and 
May and Aikman (2003), doubfs mighf be raised abouf fhe relafive mer- 
ifs and compafibilify of English and Inukfifuf languages and fhe overall 
validity of bilingual education by Nunavuf feachers, parenfs, and admin- 
isfrafors. 

Through consideration of sfreaming by fhe language-of-insfrucfion, 
sfudenf assessmenf and achievemenf levels, and resource allocation, 
feachers communicafed fheir awareness fhaf all was nof quite righf, rec- 
ognizing fhaf some of fhe sfrucfural inequifies presenf in bilingual edu- 
cation permeafed fhe Nunavuf education system as a whole, indicating 
how fhe role of bilingual education in Nunavuf had fo do wifh social 
power as well as language acquisition. Eor example, discussions of pre- 
paring for high school illuminated fhe reach of discrimination based on 
language. Questions regarding teacher qualificafions and curriculum 
broughf forward fhe clash befween soufhern Canadian sfandards and 
accounfabilify sfrucfures and communify relevanf programs. According 
fo Sonia Niefo (2002), Skutnabb-Kangas's (1988) term "linguidsm" ap- 
plies fo many Norfh American school sifuafions af presenf, where cerfain 
ideologies and sfrucfural arrangemenfs abouf language teaching are 
used fo 'Tegifimafe, effecfuafe and reproduce an unequal division of 
power and resources (bofh material and non-maferial) befween groups 
fhaf are defined on fhe basis of language" (p. 13). 

In writing abouf educafional reform such as compensafory education 
and bilingual education, Cummins (1986) hypofhesized fhaf power rela- 
tions among sfudenfs, feachers, schools, and communities, as well as fhe 
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overall structural inequities of education remained unquestioned and 
unexamined. In 2001 revisiting his previous postulations regarding the 
empowerment of minority students, he determined that current school 
interventions and reform inifiafives confinued fo ignore fhe vifal socio- 
culfural elemenfs of learning (Cummins, 2001). In addifion Cummins 
reinforced his commifmenf fo fhe view fhaf fhere appears fo be liffle in- 
feresf or efforf expressed by educafion leadership in govemmenf fo in- 
ferrogafe fhe sysfemic regimes of power wifhin which bilingual educa- 
fion is embedded. 

Addressing sysfemic issues is vifal fo successful bilingual educafion 
pracfice. Nunavuf feachers' explanafions and fheorizafions around bi- 
lingual educafion demonsfrafe an emergenf consciousness of fhe founda- 
fional educafion changes fhaf are necessary fo mainfain Inuif languages 
and fo consider educafion fruly equifable for all sfudenfs. 

CONCLUSION 

Nunavuf feachers expressed serious and subsfanfial concerns abouf bi- 
lingual educafion fhaf included fhe following issues: levels of feacher 
compefency and supporf, home and school language gaps due fo lang- 
uage loss, lack of leadership, ambiguous sfandards and sysfems of ac- 
counfabilify, discriminafion againsf Inuif language sfream sfudenfs, and 
denial of minorify language righfs. 

The discourse analysis of fhe falk of feachers parficipafing in fhe 
presenf sfudy indicafes fhaf developing appropriafe and relevanf lang- 
uage policy and pracfices in Nunavuf means addressing fhe prominenf 
issues presenf ly facing educators relafed fo bilingual programs. The 
feachers' concerns abouf fhe survival of Inuif languages as well as fhe 
means wifh which bilingual programming is achieved can be linked fo 
Discourse models of academic frufhs and revifalizafion. Teachers were 
creafing and recognizing fhe effecfs of viewing fhe choice of the Inuit 
language stream by Nunavut students as an academic disadvantage. 
Their discussions continuously worked the intercultural and potentially 
assimilative discourses of fhe English-Inukfifuf hyphen. 

Recognifion by fhe Govemmenf of Nunavuf of fhe problems wifh bi- 
lingual educafion and fhe realizafion fhaf mainfenance of Inuif lang- 
uages involved deliberate language plarming provoked a Bilingual Edu- 
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cation Strategy recommending that Inuit languages are taught K-12 
(George, 2004). Distinctive to the plan are the explicit goals of maintain- 
ing and promoting the use of Inuif languages rafher fhan viewing Inukfi- 
fuf as a "fransifion" language, ufilized only unfil sfudenfs achieve Eng- 
lish compefency. This insfifufional change in approach fo bilingual edu- 
cafion is an imporfanf developmenf in fhe Nunavuf socio-polifical con- 
fexf, giving Inuif languages an official place in educafion. The passing of 
fhe Inuif Language Profecfion Acf in Nunavuf in 2008, which aims fo 
profecf Inuif languages by guaranfeeing fhaf bofh public and privafe- 
business services are provided in an Inuif language, will greafly assisf 
any and all educafional efforfs fo preserve Inuif languages. 

However, any good leaching musf engage deeply wifh fhe complexi- 
fies of fhe communify and relafionship rafher fhan merely arficulafe or 
regurgifafe dominanf insfifufional discourses (hooks, 2003; Palmer, 
1998). Based on fhe discourse analysis provided by fhe presenf sfudy, 
Nunavuf feachers appeared fo be making efforfs fo engage wifh com- 
munify fo enacf educafional policy buf hisforical assimilafionisf dis- 
courses of schooling were also sfrongly presenf in fhe Nunavuf confexf. 
The resilience of fhese dominanf discourses could pofenfially disrupf 
feachers' efforfs and desires for lasfing change in Nunavuf schooling's 
policies and pracfice wifh respecf fo role of Inuif languages. The lived 
schooling experiences of Nunavuf feachers and sfudenfs musf be faken 
info accounf fo implemenf any new bilingual educafion policy success- 
fully. 
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Appendix 1: Interview Guide for Teachers 
Provided in English and Inuktitut 

Interview Guidelines for Teachers 

Introduction: Nunavut's Department of Education has made a commitment to 

Inuit language and culture as the foundation for learning in Nunavut Schools. 

What are your thoughts on this subject? 

• Stories of success and joy - about how you have infused Inuit language and 
culture into your community school. What strategies have you tried? What 
worked? Why? 

• Stories about your use of the Inuuqatigiit curriculum. How do you use it in 
your planning as a classroom teacher? How helpful has it been for your 
planning? 

• Stories of your own teaching experience in Nunavut schools related to the 
role of Inuit language and culture. 

• What challenges and successes have you experienced with respect to lan- 
guage and cultural issues? (with curriculum? with parents? with colleagues? 
with administration) . 

• In your experience what role does Inuit language and culture play in the 
daily classroom learning of a community school? What do you think of that 
role? How might the role be supported and made stronger? 


• Tell me a story that would help someone outside Nunavut (perhaps a new 
teacher) understand how Inuit language and culture influence the Nunavut 
school system 




